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February g, 1943. by Walter B. Keegan. For an account of the riots differing from mine consult Hoodlumism in Boston t a pamphlet published by the Boston Herald, and for a contrary view of Massachusetts trusteeship see a booklet The Boston Trustee, by Donald Holbrook,
Chapter 32. Basic sources for Dewey are articles in Life by Noel F. Busch and Roger Butterfield, several articles in^ Time, the Wolcott Gibbs-John Bainbridge profile in the Neva Yorker cited in the text, the Harper's article by Richard H. Rovere similarly cited, a New Republic Supplement, several biographical sketches published in the New York Herald Tribune, and an exhaustive campaign pamphlet put out by Press Research Inc., Washington. The picture of Dewey sitting on the telephone books is in Life, March 20, 1944. The item from Leonard Lyons is from the New York Post, July 22, 1946. Dewey's remarks to S. T. Woolf are from the New York Times of October 27, 1946. I am uncertain of the source of the paragraph about , movie and lecture offers. Anecdotes about the way Dewey kills flies, the sore throat that turned him from a concert career, etc., are from Time and Life. That Niagara means "bisected bottom lands" is from the New York Red Book published by the state, and the detail about 6,000 historical markers comes from New York in the American Guide Series, p. 24. Also I have drawn on this for background on Syracuse, Ithaca, and Albany. Most of* my general statistics are from the first-rate publications of the state Department of Commerce, made available through the courtesy of Herbert C. Campbell, director, Bureau of Information, Division of Publicity. For the conflict between state and city over taxation I have used the New York Times. Most of the quotations from the New York Daily News are from recent issues. For the St. Lawrence waterway see a Collier's article by Carey Longmire, " Showdown on the St. Lawrence," November 13, 1945. The quotation about rats in Buffalo is from, the Seattle Times, July 12, 1945. Several details in this chapter were suggested by Morris Ernst, and for one passage I am indebted to the wisdom of Barnet Nover.
Chapter 33. I owe much in this chapter^to the dinner table conversation on several occasions of Cass Canfield, Thomas K. Finletter, Frederick Lewis Allen, and John Fischer. Description of New York as both a synthesis and a negation of America comes from Hamilton Fish Armstrong, who also suggested the phrase "go East, young man." The detail about the City Hall being finished^ only on three sides is from Ernest Gruening in These United States. Some historical details are from the New York Legislative Manual and from the annual , green handbook that the city issues. Calculations about New York City's population in comparison with that of various nations is from Time, December 3, 1945. The phrase "head and shoulders" (of Long Island) is from one of the interesting pamphlet guides put out by the state Department of Commerce; for details about,the Port of New York see another of these, and also Life, November 20, I94S. The site of the oldest building in the city is from New York City in the American Guide Series, as is the item about locating street numbers. That 450,000 families live in "subhuman" conditions is from recent campaign material of the Liberal party. For biographical details about Mayor O'Dwyer I have followed generally an account in
the New York Herald Tribune, and also Mr. O'Dwyer's own conversation. The historical item about Wall Street and Peter Stuyvesant is from New York City, op. cit. Sources for Morgan are the article in Life mentioned in the text and Time, June s, 1933, March 22, 1943, and February 26, 1940. The "Gotterdammerung" expression is from this last, and also the phrase "government supervision and growing accountability to the public." Most quotations in this chapter are from Stevenson, op. cit.- that from Otto Kahn is from The Mirrors of Wall Street. For much background material on New York in General I want to thank Reuben A. Lazarus. Some details in the Miscellany are from an advertisement by Macy's in the New York Herald Tribune, February 9, 1945, and from the New York Times, December 8 and 22, 1946.
Chapter 35. The quotation from Westbrook Peg-ler is from the New Yorker profile of Hague cited in the text; that from Van Devander is from his useful The Big Bosses. The New York Herald Tribune, April 10, 1945, is my source for the statement that Jersey City spends more per capita than any other American city. Details about Prudential's threat to leave New Jersey are in the New York Herald Tribune, February 16, 1945. See Public Men In and Out of Office, p. 447, for Hague as leader of every New Jersey delegation to the Democratic National Convention since 1920. A few details about New Jersey as a state are from New Jersey in the WPA Series.
Chapter 36. The line about Beethoven is from Beethoven, the Man Who Freed Music, by Robert Haven Schauffler, p. 163. A source for Philadelphia politics is a speech by Congressman Michael J. Bradley distributed by the Philadelphia City Commission. Details on water are from The Philadelphia Story, a brochure published by the Democratic Program for the Improvement and Rehabilitation of the City of Philadelphia. My background on the Earle period derives partly from conversation with Mr. Earle and others and partly from Van Devander and the WPA Guide. Grundy's role in the Smoot-Hawley tariff is mentioned in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Penrose-brothel tidbit is from Time, October 28, 1946, and how political contributions are disguised as "loans" is mentioned in The Philadelphia Story.
Chapter 37. The quotation from Haniel Long is from Pittsburgh Memorandum, published by Writers' Edition, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Statistics on steel production and U. S. Steel are in part from Life, November n, 1946, and from Keith Hutchinson in the Nation, April 6, 1946. For further details of U.S. Steel organization and management see the article in Life mentioned in the text. The source of the remark about automobiles being nothing but a stove in a carriage is Malcolm Bingay. The anecdote about Frick and Carnegie is from a review by Benjamin Stolberg of John K. Winkler's Incredible Carnegie. Labor statistics are mostly from pamphlets published by the United Steelworkers, like The Braddock Steel-workers, Five Years of War Profits, and Steel Fights for the Nation. For industrial folklore see Pennsylvania in the American Guide Series. The Amish precept is from the Department of Agriculture publicati6n cited in the text. "Schoenste Lengevitch" is from Pennsylvania) op, cit., p. 4, which also has details on Hexerei.